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AN AVERAGE WOMAN’S LITERARY 
EXPERIENCE. 


So many young writers feel that they are 
illustrations of abused genius that I want to tell 
them the experience of one woman in literary 
ways. It may help them to see themselves and 
editors as they are. 

My preparatory education for writing was 
unconscious. My father was an!‘ editor of a 
country weekly. He was and is a man of strong 
intellectual bent, and at home I heard the ques- 
tions of the day and the leading books dis- 
cussed. Books, papers, and the best magazines 
were my friends from my childhood. I cannot 
remember when I learned to read, nor can | 
remember when I did not find reading a com- 
fort. From my twelfth year to my twentieth I 


kept a diary, and in this way gained a facility 
in writing. These influences were a blessing 
tome. In all other ways my lot has been that 
of most women. 

I was twenty-five before I ever wrote a word 
for publication. I was led to it by the advice 
of a friend, himself a writer of some note, who 
said I could make a success of it if I were will- 
ing to learn. I have never asked the help of 
any friend in placing my manuscripts. To the 
influential friends who are mine, as my father’s, 
I have never spoken of my writings unless I 
was asked about them. I have never inflicted 
upon my neighbors or family the reading of a 
line I have written. I have always acted upon 
the knowledge that my work, if it was good, 
would find a place; ifit was bad, I did not want 
it printed. I have read and “minded” all the 
helpful hints to beginners that came in my way. 
I have no more skill or education than any girl 
can have, but I have energy, ambition, and 
persistency. 

Speaking for the average beginner, who has 
talent, maybe, but not genius, I will now speak 
for myself. The first thing in a market sense 
is to have a market value. No beginner has 
this. Her name will not sell one copy of the 
paper or magazine that publishes her work. 
Get a market value by writing what is worth 
reading and getting it printed without payment, 
if you are not able to command payment for it. 
There are crudities in first works which drop 
off after a time, and the beginner may be grate- 
ful to the editor who prints them for nothing. 
She will see that they look different in print, 
and if she is wise, she will “view them with a 
critic’s eye.” 

For a year I wrote and printed where I could, 
feeling that to be my apprenticeship. I earned 
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less than my postage that year. The next year 
the paper on which I began paid me a trifle for 
weekly letters, and specials sent to other papers 
and magazines, though often returned, many 
times added to my bank account. One more 
year of ’prentice work I served, gaining more 
returns. Then I gave up teaching and devoted 


myself to writing, though it should be “sink or 


swim.” 
In that year there were times when the 


swimmer felt the waves go over her head; but 
if she sank, she rose again. Living without any 
other resource than special articles for papers 
is uncertain, and not to be advised for any one 
who loves ease better than writing. During 
this year I did reporting on the city dailies, 
wrote every kind of article and copy that could 
be used ona paper. I practiced writing rhymes, 
which I did mot send to be printed. Verse- 
writing isa sort of verbal gymnastics, and | took 
it merely for that. I studied every day, and 
always shall study all I can. Occasionally an 
editor was kind enough to send a letter with 
my unwelcome brain-child telling me where it 
needed treatment, and I never failed to write a 
note of thanks for the suggestion, and the 
thanks were sincere. When I! found it impos- 
sible to place a manuscript, I studied it to see 
what it lacked, and, truth to tell, I usually found 


the defect. 
That was a hard year, but it was worth much 


to me. At its close I was given a position as 
literary editor on a weekly. I have held it since, 
meantime trying in every way to broaden my 
outlook on life, to take a strong mental grasp of 
what comes to me, to make myself worthy of 
better places in the future. I know now that I 
have placed my foot upon the ladder I mean to 
climb, and I shall get as near the top as my 
skill in climbing will permit. If I stay at the 
foot, I shall know that I stay because I am not 
fit for any other place, and I shall not believe 
I have been pulled back by the envy of others. 

I have sent articles to papers of national 
reputation, and they have been accepted. | 
have sent others, seemingly as good, to the 
same papers, and they have been returned. 
Personal favor had nothing to do with either 
acceptance or rejection. I have always found 
editors kind; and since I know of the trials of 
some of them, I wonder that they show even 
courtesy. 1 do not believe that anything in- 
sures the rejection of a manuscript but its un- 
suitableness or its worthlessness, and I draw 
my conclusion from my own experience. 

Even the drudgery of my work is pleasant to 
me. I would write if it paid me little. As a fact, 
itrewards me liberally, as it will any one whose 
service is whole-hearted, and who understands 
that writing is work — not an easy way of earn- 
ing a living. Dora M. Morrell. 


Boston, Mass. 





PADDING CABLE DESPATCHES. 


Reference in THE WRIRER to the padding 
of cablegrams recalls the time, years ago, when 
I acted as amanuensis to a New York editor 
who padded cables for the old National Asso- 
ciated Press. This man had a rare knowledge 
of affairs in England and on the continent, hav- 
ing served in responsible positions for the 
London Times. From a twenty-word London 
cable this well-informed editor would dictate to 
me a London despatch of from a thousand to 


fifteen hundred words, if the news event war- 
ranted it. This despatch was wired all over this 
country. In the event of a big horse or boat 
race, Crickmore, of the Mew York World, 
would be called in. If the despatch read, “ Ox. 
ford won,” for instance, “ Crick,” as we called 
him, would reel off two solid columns of copy 
as fast as he could pen it, giving details, etc., in 
very proper form. To be a good padder, how- 
ever, aman must be an artist in his way. An 
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instance of a bungling hand at padding cable- 
grams is noticed in a despatch published June 
27, giving details of the sinking of H. M.S 
Victoria in collision with the Camperdown. It 
speaks of struggling sailors being cut to pieces 
by the revolving screw of the sinking ship, as 
the victims were drawn beneath the waves by 
the suction. This screw is painted as a regu- 
lar revolving chopping knife. Then, after the 
ship and crew are totally submerged, a boiler is 
heard to burst and screams are heard. It is 








:Olemnly stated that the hot water in rushing 
from the boiler into an ocean of cold water 
scalded to death hundreds of men. Such ridicu- 
lous stuff as this was printed as fact in the San 
Diego Union, and probably in thousands of 
other papers where the telegraph editor gets too 
sleepy to be discriminating. But the man who 
made up that padded despatch was a genius, 
looked at from one point of view, and a most 
arrant ass if regarded from a logical view-point. 
San Drsco, Calif. M. Y. Beach. 










Premising that the literary aspirant has 
already acquired the best general education 
possible, — for no professional worker can ever 
know enough, —and that he is daily adding to 
his stock by every means in his power, what 
special training does he yet need to enable him 
to attain success in his chosen work? Like the 
manual worker, he must become thoroughly 
acquainted with the implements and materials 
with which he has to deal, and then become 
skilful in their use by long and conscientious 
practice. The literary worker has to do with 
thoughts and language. He must have thoughts 
first, clear and well defined, and then must study 
to express those thoughts in language so perfect 
and transparent that none of their beauty or sig- 
nificance shall be hidden or distorted. 

The study of language, then, and preéminently 
the study of the English language, must be the 
special work of the writer in English. I do not 
mean the mere grammatical and rhetorical study 
which ought to have been mastered with other 
elementary branches, but rather that deeper 
study which makes one thoroughly familiar 
with the qualities of words, their habits, and 
capabilities. He who is willing to put forth 
patient effort for improvement must trace the 
stream of English back to its sources, and be- 
come familiar, not only with the main current 
of Anglo-Saxon, but also with the tributaries, 
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large and small, which have, from time to time, 
added to its volume. Going back a little way, 
there will be found a small stream of Greek 
origin flowing especially into scientific litera- 
ture —and in this day a host of scientific terms 
are coming into the language of common life. 
Then we find a very large tributary of Latin 
flowing in through two inlets—one portion 
coming in directly by way of the learned dis- 
cussions of law and ecclesiasticism, and the 
other by a more roundabout way, through the 
French after the Norman conquest, many words 
even retaining the French spelling to this day. 
Latin and French, then, and Greek, in a less 
degree, are all very important languages to 
study, with a special view to their philological 
relation to our mother tongue. 

But English is, primarily, a Teutonic lan- 
guage, having its source in a mixture of old 
German dialects ( Anglo-Saxon), with a slight 
sprinkling of Celtic and Scandinavian words. 
A study, therefore, of modern German, supple- 
mented by a later study of old German, is very 
helpful in acquiring an understanding of old 
English, which is as “dead” a language as 
Latin or Greek has ever been. The study of 
Scandinavian, as a related tongue, especially in 
its older forms, is also useful. With this prepa- 
ration, the study of middle and old English is 
an easy and profitable undertaking, which leads 
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one directly back to the fountain head of word 
meanings and applications. 

It will assist our understanding of the sub- 
ject, if we remember that very many of our 
words, adjectives especially, originally came 
into the language as metaphors. If it were 
possible for us (and it is) to know the original 
meaning of all our ordinary adjectives, not to 
mention other classes of words, together with 
the modifications time has made, should we not 
use them with much more precision, force, and 
elegance? And if we could use all words with 
propriety, how much incongruity we should 
eliminate from our writing; how much strength 
and beauty we might add to it. 

But the mere study of words, important as it 
is, is not all. The musician may study the 
theory of harmony and the qualities of tones; 
but in order to execute well, he must practice 
putting the notes together so as to express a 
meaning, must accustom the fingers to strike 
the keys with precision, skill, and taste, so as to 
produce connected music. Words are the notes 
of the writer. Understanding their meaning 
and qualities, he must practice putting them to- 


gether until he is able to express his thought 
in the most forceful and beautiful manner. 
Practice alone will give ease of expression. 
The study of the languages suggested is a 
great aid in this direction. The rapid transla- 
tion of a foreign tongue into good English is 
very conducive to skill in word-handling. 

English, being derived, as it is, from many 
sources, is peculiarly rich in its scope and in 
the choice of words it offers. There are often 
numerous synonyms for expressing delicate 
shadings of thought, and to his skill in the use 
of these does the successful writer owe much 
of the elegance and artistic excellence of his 
finished work. His readers may not realize it, 
but they are under the spell. He knows it, and 
that is enough. While being himself a critical 
reader of classical English authors, he is no 
imitator. Having at hand all the resources 
which he has been able to compass, he aims to 
develop his own peculiar style and enrich it 
with the skill he has acquired by long study 
and exercise. 

Viola Fuller Miner. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 





SELLING MANUSCRIPTS. 


In the chase for the check-remitting editor I 
have had several amusing, though oftentimes 
discouraging, experiences, but I believe I have 
at last solved the problem of disposing of 
manuscripts, and, thinking, that my plan might 
be of benefit to the readers of THE WRITER, I 
here submit it. 

First, when I have written something that I 
know is good enough to bring a check, I take a 
large blank-book, set apart for the purpose, and 
fill out a page with the names of magazines and 
papers to which I think the article is adapted. 
I write the title above the list, and then check 
off each periodical to which the article is sent, 
as it goes out, putting the date opposite as a 
help in tracing the manuscript if it is lost. 

Sometimes my article is “returned with 


thanks” from a half dozen publications, but 
persistence usually wins the day, and at last 
there comes a welcome letter from a publisher 
with the hard-earned check enclosed. Perse- 
verance and only ordinary talent will win the 
day. 

If a manuscript becomes crumpled by 
much using, a hot iron will smooth out the 
creased pages. As aremedy in case it may get 
soiled, I keep on hand a supply of paper of the 
size on which the manuscript was written, and 
supply fresh pages here and there. 

When my manuscript is sold I mark in my 
blank-book opposite the name of the publication 
which accepted it the date and the price re- 
ceived, thus keeping a complete and business- 
like record of every article. My blank-book is, 
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furthermore, an inspiration every time I open 
it, for I have written on its first page this 
resolve: “I hereby resolve to write at least 
one paying article a week, and to persevere in 
getting it accepted by publishers.” 

I have always been better paid by requesting 
the publisher to make payment at his regular 
rates, which are usually fair, though, now and 
then, the remuneration is not what I think it 
should be. In such cases I let that publisher 


alone in future, and mark him in my blank- 
book on a “ black list.” 

When I began writing it was in a haphazard 
way, and, as far as pay was concerned, it 
seemed “love’s labor lost.” Now, by adopting 
this business-like method, and never allowing an 
article to rest, 1am reaping a modest share of 
“golden” grains from the well-tilled literary 
field. Amy M. Bradshaw. 


Lesanon, Mo. 





REFORM IN FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


As is well known, the Académie Frangaise 
periodically undertakes the task of reforming 
the orthography, and also the grammar, of the 
French language. It has lately ended one of 
its sessions, and as-a result some very impor- 
tant changes, about 1,200 in number, are an- 
nounced. The chief movers in the reform 
agreed upon were Emile Ollivier and M. Gréard, 
vice-rector of the Académie de Paris, who were 
strongly opposed by the philanthropic Duc d’Au- 
male. Much comment on the changes is to be 
observed in the French press, which admits 
that they are revolutionary, but mainly of a 
beneficial character. 

First among the propositions of MM. Gréard 
and Ollivier comes the suppression of the hyphen 
in the numerous compound words peculiar to 
the French language. These are, however, not 
by any means of the nature of the compounds 
in English. The Germans, it may be remarked, 
also avoid compounding as much as possible, 
preferring to form one word wherever practi- 
cable. The Germans also have been indulging 
in orthographical reform, and knowledge of their 
movement served as an incentive to the learned 
Frenchmen. 

The uniform formation of the plural number 
is the second reform proposed. Such a plural 
as matériaux will infuture appear as matériels ; 
votx will be vois, in conformity with the ending 
in the word Jois ; and there will be an end of 
the cases in which the word des is used before 


a noun in order to denote the plural, as in des 
alinéas. Feveusis to take the place of je veux. 
There are a number of other changes, princi- 
pally of a phonetic nature, d/asfeme taking the 
place of d/asphéeme, and filosofie that of philoso- 
phie, ph giving way to f wherever used. 

These changes will prove of much interest to 
writers and others who have to deal with letter- 
press, for there is comparatively little work 
done nowadays in which French does not 
appear, despite the oft-repeated remark that 
there is sufficient elasticity in English to enable 
writers to express themselves without having 
recourse to a foreign language. It is to be 
hoped that these changes will become better 
known by writers of English than those in 
the form of such words as collége (formerly 
collége), mandge (manége), dénotment ( dénoue- 
ment), and Lidge ( Liége), which were altered by 
the academy some time ago. These alterations 
do not appear to have come to the knowledge 
of many well-informed writers. A case came 
within the writer’s knowledge where an es- 
teexed Harvard professor objected to the 
word collége in place of collége, being evidently 
ignorant of the change ordered by the acade- 
micians. Even now Liége continually appears 
in lieu of Lidge. 

The alterations are to go into force im- 
mediately. Grammarians, dictionary compilers, 
and printers throughout the country will be 
busy making corrections, and, as a Frenchman 
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resident in New York remarked, the French 
will be relearning their language. The action 


of the tmortels was in a measure forced upon 
them by public opinion, numerous petitions in 
favor of reform being sent in, among them being 


an important one from the Institut de France. 
A pamphlet containing the alterations will be 
issued shortly by the academy, which will not 
wait until the revision of its dictionary. 
New York, N. Y. E. F. Fay- 





THE EDITORIAL PREROGATIVE. 


What is it? Has it legal bounds? If not, 
is there a moral limitation to the power an 
editor possesses over manuscript purchased by 
him? Is there any unwritten code by which 
the profession is governed, or is a writer, of 
necessity, fully at the mercy of the man with 
the blue pencil, with no redress but impotent 
rage? 

These, and similar questions, have greatly 
vexed the souls of a little circle of young 
writers, trying, with conscientious might, to 
gain a slight foothold on that famed ladder 
leading to the dreamed-of literary heights. 

“It’s enough to drive one distracted,” C. 
exclaimed, flinging down the copy of one of 
Boston’s leading publications for young people, 
famous the country through, in which a well- 
conceived story, over her own signature, occu- 
pied a position of honor. “I never will send 
another sketch to that dreadful paper!” 

“ Swallow your pride, my dear,” soothed the 
more practical K. “You can afford to, with 
the value of that twenty-five-dollar check on 
your bank account. Have they been editing?” 

“Verily, with a pitchfork! And I’ve been 
looking forward so eagerly to seeing that fav- 
orite of mine in good type, in such enviable 
position. Ah, think of the worth of the adver- 
tisement! And now, after all my hard labor, 
my trimming, and smoothing, and polishing 
into what I know was a piece of good literary 
work, to find that crude, rough production pub- 
lished, with my name appended! And to be 
judged thereby—” 

“You know all matter is accepted ‘subject 
to such editorial revision as the requirements 
of the paper,’ etc., etc., etc. !” 


“ What exigency can require a girl’s name to 
be changed from Ruth to Jane? Ruth harmo- 
nized so delightfully with that bright, modest 
girl I drew, while Jane calls for another type of 
character than she possessed. And here is my 
merry Kitty transformed to stately Eleanor. 
Why? Because nicknames and diminutives 
aren’t ‘good form,’ nowadays, and dignified 
appellatives are to be preferred? As well tell 
an artist not to paint a tumbled-down fence as 
it is, but rather to mix his colors for an upright, 
freshly-whitewashed one, because that is what a 
fence ought to be! Shade of Howells! Are 
they moralists, rather than realists, on that 
editorial staff? Is a writer’s fancy too sensi- 
tive by far, that such strained changes jar 
upon it? 

“ What’s the matter with my quotation, 


‘ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food’? 


It is printed, 
‘ A creature not too good,’ etc. 
Is that editor really editing Wordsworth ? 

“Is there anything sensational in this figure of 
speech, ‘ Ruth’s eyes darted quick thanks,’ that it 
should appear as, ‘Jane’s eyes expressed her 
thanks’?” 

“ That editor,” M. solemnly avowed, “ is tied 
to his Art’s first principles, truth and simplicity 
of expression, and — ” 

“Ye commonplace!” added K. “A fact’sa 
fact to him. State it as such, and use no 
‘figgers ’!” 

“ Well, all I can say is that it is fortunate for 
the welfare of that paper that it does pay well, 
and on acceptance; otherwise—” 

“No, one doesn’t feel quite like stirring up a 
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fuss, with a good-sized check in one’s pocket. 
If one had the editing and waiting together —” 

“ As I did,” K. interrupted, “with a certain 
domestic periodical. A little two-dollar sketch 
of mine was edited as badly — or as well —as 
yours, C. Its title, names of characters, and 
construction were changed, and even grammat- 
ical errors were introduced. My pretty Hilda 
masqueraded as ordinary Mary ( Mary, I find, 
is a stock name in editorial circles!); my 
queenly, self-possessed Margaret made obei- 
sance as insignificant Amy; while, right in the 
body of the tale, about half a column of alien 
matter, that I never saw before, was inserted. 
All this, mind you, with no preliminary consul- 
tation with myself. However, that paper was 
not one of the twenty-five-dollar-check periodi- 
cals, from which one looks for more honorable 
dealing.” 

“And gets it not!” said C., with dramatic 
force. 

“ Now, let me tell you, sud rosa,” said L., 
“what I know to be fact. There is a certain 
literary man on the editorial staff of one of our 
leading periodicals, well known as a writer of 
popular books, with work accepted by all the 
high-grade magazines in the country, from the 
Century down. Anything appearing in these 
outside publications is as he sends it, the 


quality of his work being unquestioned, or, 
rather, passing triumphantly through careful 
examination. But matter, not of the editorial 
character, — that, too, possibly, — offered to his 
own paper is curiously revised before it reaches 
the public.” 

“Who does it? His brother editors, or the 
editor-in-chief, or—” C. breathlessly ques- 
tioned. 

“That’s the problem. There is a power 
behind the throne in the shape of a proprietor, 
it is well to remember. I state the case to 
show that we small folk are not the only suf- 
ferers. There are editors and editors.” 

“ But I don’t see why he stands it,” K. pro- 
tested. 

“* My dear, we put up with a great deal when 
it is ‘a question of money.’ He knows that his 
paper pursues a peculiar policy in editing. 
Doubtless, every other editorial worker is in 
the same box with himself. Matter is changed 
for no more ostensible reason than that some 
one thinks an article is not edited unless altera- 
tion is made.” 

“ Hence,” M. subjoined, as finale, “ the ques- 
tion arises: What is good editing? Was it 
exhibited, for instance, in C.’s story?” 

Trene Gaskell. 





A LITERARY FIELD THAT IS NOT CROWDED. 


Is there one? Ask any editor and he will tell 
you that most “copy” when it is put in type has 
a vexatious way of coming to an end just before 
the bottom of a column is reached, or in some 
inopportune place, where he cannot begin an- 
other article of any length. He will also tell 
you, if he is in a communicative frame of mind, 
that, while he receives manuscripts by the score 
containing thirty pages or more, he seldom or 
never receives an envelope containing a few 
brief, terse articles of from one to five pages of 
manuscript, or single, bright, original paragraphs 


which suit his needs. Where he can use one 
long article, he could use a dozen of these; but 
he seldom or never has them. When the last 
moment comes and the space must be filled, he 
has to go to work in haste and write something 
himself, which he seldom has time to do, or else 
select from exchanges, filling in very small 
spaces, perhaps, with bright quotations. 

Now, as a rule, he would gladly welcome such 
short, condensed articles as meet his needs in 
this direction, which seek only to express a 
single thought in a clear and pleasing manner. 
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Here, then, is a field which is not overcrowded, 
and one in which the ambitious writer may, at 
least, work industriously and hopefully on “ pot- 
boilers”; for such matter, if it is really meri- 
torious, usually commands a good price in pro- 
portion to its length. 

But this feature of the subject, agreeable as 
it is, is not the most important. The best lit- 
erary discipline is obtainable from work of this 
kind. In order to bring out the thought clearly 
in a few words, more choice and precise lan- 
guage must be used than where there is plenty 
of space for elucidation. The thought itself 
must be compacted, rounded up, and polished, in 
order to appear well in a small setting. In 
order to do this one must have a thorough 
acquaintance with his subject. He must have 
been all around it and through it, and know all 


about it. Continued work in this line thus 
makes one versatile and ready with the pen, 
besides cultivating a finished and elegant style. 
It is a work, therefore, which is worthy of pro- 
fessional quills, and which furnishes the best 
possible discipline for beginners, and brings 
them an encouraging financial return. If those 
who are now wasting their time in writing long, 
verbose essays or trashy stories, only to have 
them forever returned “ with thanks,” would sit 
down and write something they know on plain, 
practical subjects, and limit their single efforts 
to articles of from two hundred to five hundred 
words, they would not only find a market for 
their wares, but would stand a chance of mak- 
ing writers of themselves, provided they have 
any talent to build upon. 

Viola Fuller Miner. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 





A WRITER’S OUTFIT. 


It is not every young writer that can afford a 
good desk and high-class “ fixin’s ” for his work- 
shop, and yet, certain usually expensive appli- 
ances are indispensable, if good work and sav- 
ing of time are of any account. My entire out- 
fit is home-made, and I should like to describe 
it for the benefit of authors who cannot afford 
an expensive apparatus. 

First, I procured a large kitchen. table, with 
drawer; price, seventy-five cents. On this I 
spread a cover of table oil-cloth, ugly, it is true, 
but very convenient, as it washes like porcelain, 
ink spots and all. Quite a variety of pretty 
designs and colors of this material can now be 
obtained in large cities. On the front of this I 
laid a full sheet of blotting paper. In the rear 
right-hand corner of the blotter stands a fancy 
blue-glass tumbler, which holds a miscellaneous 
assortment of pencils, black, blue, and red, 
and penholders not in immediate use. In the 
centre stands my inkpot, a heavy glass one, with 
a hinged lid; price, if my memory serves me 
rightly, fifty cents. The only drawback to these 


capital inkpots is that the cement holding on 
the hinge which supports the lid is very apt to 
dry and give way. I was fortunate in getting 
one that has held fast. When it fails, a touch 
of liquid glue or diamond cement will make it as 
good as ever. On the other corner of the blot- 
ter is my penrack, which holds the single pen- 
holder, and pencils, black and blue, in hourly use. 
All these things stand on the blotter. Behind it, 
on a narrow strip of oil-cloth that intervenes be- 
tween the edge of the blotter and the pigeon- 
holes, stands a pint bottle of ink, mucilage 
stand and brush, a bottle of red ink, a box of 
rubber bands, and a small cup containing half a 
potato for a pen cleaner. Some use a half 
lemon, but I find that the lemon will rot or dry 
up in a few days, while the potato will last a 
month, and does better work. 

Very early in the engagement I found that I 
must have “ pigeon-holes” or perish, — that is, 
my work would perish sooner even than by edi- 
torial execution; but pigeon-holes cost money, 
and I had none to spare. I had something bet- 
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ter, though, and I now proceeded to utilize it. 
One kind, at least, of cut plug tobacco comes in 
pound tin boxes—I mean the tobacco is a 
pound, and the boxes are tin; they cost thirty- 
five cents a box, with the tobacco thrown in. 
The lids are of brass, quite handsome, and 
hinged. I had been laying aside these boxes, 
when they had been emptied by their pur- 
chaser, for some time past, feeling sure that I 
should want them some day. A rush to my 
attic — Eureka! I had six. It was the work of 
five minutes to stand them on their sides, along 
the extreme rear of my table, with ends against 
the wall and lids all facing me and opening 
one way, and label them: I. Ideas; II. Im- 
mediate; III. Unanswered letters; IV. Bills 
and receipts; V. Engagements; VI. Things 
needed. That was the classification that suited 
me, but other writers would naturally arrange 
labels to suit their needs. On the top of one 
of them I stand my little clock and other small 
matters. In fact, they form a shelf. 

Finally, one day when I was prowling through 
stationery stores with the price of an accepted 
manuscript in my hand, and wondering how I 
should “treat,” I saw a galvanized wire arrange- 
ment consisting of three trays, one above 
another, on a firm support. I purchased the 
thing (for which I have not yet found a name ), 
and it has since been very useful as a receptacle 
for small stationery, blotters, envelopes of 
varied sizes, WRITER submitting forms, etc. 
It cost seventy-five cents, and fits neatly into 
the space left by the pigeon-boxes, which oc- 
cupy only two-thirds of the length of the table. 
A good name for it would be the “ writer’s 
dumb waiter.” 

This completed my table and its furniture, 
which, up to date, have cost me just $3.50, 
divided as follows : — 


ikitchen table (with drawer). ......+seeesseeeee seer ee $75 
1 sheet of blotting paper..........- + eeeerecrece seeececes 05 
Je inekeduphenscoes 6yennée os seeee 650 
* 1 fancy tumbler.......-eeeeeees +10 
@ yy pemrack ... .cccccceccceccercccccccccccesccsccesssece +10 
2 Mucilage Stand... cc cceeccccccccvccccccs secs cee teeeee +15 
I pint bottle Of iuk...+.seesccecccccecece coccscceeccesees 125 
t bottle red ink.... cecece-cceccccceccccvcccves. sevceceses s10 
Rubber bands....000.: secscccccccccccscccsccccccesccccces 25 
* 1 writer's dumb waiter.....-...ecsceccccccccscccsecesces “75 
t Oil-Cloth Cover... ccce-cocccerccccccccccoscccscepe sees os «90 


I have not included the “ pigeon-boxes,” for 
obvious reasons. They cost me not a cent, and 
can be obtained as easily by any writer whose 





family includes a smoker. Many other brands 
of tobacco are put up in equally suitable boxes, 
when bought by the pound. One kind, for exam- 
ple, has a neat wooden box with sliding lid, that 
would make an admirable pigeon-hole— some- 
what smaller, however, than mine. The articles 
marked with an asterisk can be dispensed with, 
thus reducing the cost by one dollar. I have 
put the highest market price oneach article. In 
cities they can all be bought much cheaper. 

In addition to my table, I have at my left, within 
easy arm’s length, an ordinary bedroom toilet 
stand. It contains one long, deep drawer at the 
top across the entire width, and two half-length 
drawers beneath, the remaining space being 
occupied by a small cupboard. On the top of 
this article of furniture is py reference library. 
The long drawer contains manuscripts on which 
I am at work—or ought to be. The first 
drawer holds copies of manuscripts on the road ; 
or “Accepted,” but not printed. The lower 
drawer holds one copy of each periodical for 
which I write, or hope to write. These are use- 
ful for estimating length of articles and furnish- 
ing addresses. The cupboard is my stationery 
store, where writers’ stationery can be obtained 
free of cost, a fact of which, to my sorrow, all the 
members of the family are aware. My work- 
shop holds, besides, a rocker, and two “ ordina- 
ries,’ and a small table that has no direct con- 
nection with my work, though its influence 
thereupon is very great. 

I am thinking of adding another inexpensive 
convenience. I can buy for $3.00 a “kitchen 
cupboard.” This is an article of furniture five 
feet high, containing four fine shelves, closed by 
hinged doors, with lock and key, and with a good 
drawer beneath. It is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, as good as a book-case, except that the 
doors are not glazed. This I shall place at my 
right hand and utilize it for my files of unbound 
magazines, including THE WRITER and THE 
AUTHOR, my scrap books, copies of large manu- 
scripts (when I have them), and other bulky 
matter, most of which are at present reposing 
in dust and dignity upon the floor. My work- 
room will then have cost me less than ten dol- 
lars to furnish, inclusive of everything, except 
carpet and pictures. Flora E. Mahor. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
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The two articles in this number of THE 
WRITER, “Study for Improving One's Literary 
Style” and “A Literary Field That Is Not 
Overcrowded,” by Viola Fuller Miner, were 
among the last pieces of work done by this 
talented, earnest, and accomplished writer. 
Mrs. Miner’s death came without a moment's 
warning in the early morning of May 25, 1893, 
at her home in Minneapolis. Her life work, 
though interrupted before the plans she had 
made could be half accomplished, was a most 
useful one, and, as one who knew her intimately 
has well said, “ the story of her patient, faithful 


labor is a lesson in honest endeavor and worthy 
ambition.” 


* 
* * 


What a convenience it would be to book 
reviewers and to salesmen in book stores —to 
say nothing of book buyers and the general 
public —if all book publishers would make it 
their practice to print the price of each book 
issued on its title page, just as music publishers 
mark each piece of music with its price. The 
mark need not be a conspicuous one, and, if it 
would be more convenient, it might be put 
always after the copyright inscription, which, 
according to law, must be either on the title 
page of any copyrighted book or on the page 
following. Inthe music publishers’ system of 
price-marks a figure “5” in a small circle means 
fifty cents. So in a book, “15” in a small 
circle might mean $1.50, or “12%” ina circle, 
$1.25-——or the figures might be given in the 
ordinary way, small type being used, so as not 
to offend the eye. 

«*s 

In the mean time, all publishers who send 
out books for review would advance their own 
interests by enclosing in each book a printed 
slip, which, when filled out, might read as 
follows : — 

FOR REVIEW. 


The price of this book is $1.00. 
Please send marked copy of your review to 
Tse Writer Pusitsxinc Co., 
P. O. Box 1,905, Boston, Mass 


They ought also to enclose a printed slip giv- 
ing such important facts about the book as are 
generally noted in library catalogues, preparing 
the matter in the following generally approved 
form : — 


WRITING FoR THE Press. A manual for editors, reporters, 
correspondents, and printers. By Robert Luce. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Seventh thousand. ‘95 pp 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: The Writer Publishing Co. 1893. 

It would pay publishers to take the slight 


trouble of looking after these details. 


* 
* * 


The editor of THE WRITER received an im- 
portant letter the other day. The writer is the 
president and principal of a Western “ commer- 
cial college and school of shorthand and _type- 
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writing,” and is both an “M. A.” and an “S. 
D.” — the “S. D.” in his case probably indicat- 
ing that he is a doctor of shorthand, rather 
than of science. He writes as follows :— 


I have just completed a French novel of 29 chapters — about 
100,000 words - entitled “ Baffled; or, Woman’s Hate.”? The 
manuscript is now ready for publication, and I write you in 
reference to selling it. [I will not take less than $500 for it. 
Publishers must copyright novel, and if published in book form 
I reserve 40 per cent. over and above purchase price on all of 
the books published. This fourty [sic] per cent. is due me 
when books are published, not when sold. 
cash on delivery of MS. 

I will hereaft+r devote my time to writing, and would like to 
contract with some house to furnish them with a novel at stated 
times. I can furnish them with a similar novel — 80,000 to 
100,000 words — every thirty days. 


Purchase price is 


Experienced writers and publishers alike 
will see at a glance what a revolution in the 
financial relations between authors and pub- 
lishers is likely to take place when all authors 
make it arule to take a preliminary course of 
training at a business college. If any publisher 
desires to undertake the publication of “ Baffled ; 
or, Woman’s Hate,” on the terms proposed, and 
to contract for a similar bargain every thirty 
days, the editor of THE WRITER will take 
pleasure in putting him in communication with 
the author, upon request. Any ordinary arith- 
metician can easily compute for himself that, 
even without regard to the “fourty per cent. 
over and above purchase price due me when 
books are published, not when sold,” this re- 
markably fertile producer of French literature 
is assured of the comfortable little income of 
$6,000 for each and every one of the remaining 
years of his natural life. W. H. H. 


—_—-— 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


What is the right use of the word “mean- 
time” and the phrase “in the mean time”? 
In other words, when is the combination “ mean- 
time” written as two words, and when as one? 

L. F. S. 

[ “ Meantime ” is used as an adverb, and when 
so used is written as one word. “In the mean 
time ” is an adverbial phrase, and “ mean” in 


it is an adjective, and so is separated from the 
noun “time.” An easy way to tell whether in 
a given case “mean” should be joined to 
“time,” or not, is to try the experiment of sub- 
stituting for “mean” the synonym, “ interven- 
ing.” Ifthe substitution makes good English, 
the two words should be separated ; otherwise, 
not. For example, in the sentence, “John 
went to Boston and came home again; mean- 
time I stayed at home,” you cannot substitute 
“intervening,” since “interveningtime ” is not a 
good English word. Inthe sentence, “ John went 
to Boston and came home again; in the mean 
time I stayed at home,” you can _ substitute 
“intervening” for “ mean,” and still have good 
English. “Sometime,” and “at some time,” 
and “meanwhile,” and “in the mean while” 
follow the same rule. — w. H. H.] 


Is there any quicker way of opening rolled 
copies of magazines or catalogues, without tear- 
ing or cutting the covers, than by the tedious 
process of picking off the wrappers in little 
bits? When we consider the total amount of 
time consumed by the readers of even one 
magazine in cutting its leaves, it is appalling 
enough without having to chip off the wrappers. 
THE WRITER deserves the thanks of its readers 
for mailing its issues in such a convenient form. 

M. A. B. 

{ The sharp point of a pair of shears, or of 
a knife, drawn lightly lengthwise across the 
wrapper of arolled package, will cut the wrapper 
part way through, so that it will break when the 
point of the knife or shears is afterward in- 
serted under the outside layer of the wrapper 
at one end, and slipped carefully along the cut. 
If a little care is taken, there is no danger of 
cutting or defacing the cover of the magazine, 
or pamphlet, rolled inside. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that any magazine should ever be sent 
rolled through the mails. — w. H. H. ] 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Praver Cure In THE Pings, AND OTHER VersEs. By 
Clarence Henry Pearson. 108 pp. Cloth, $1.co. Boston: 
The Writer Publishing Co. 1893. 

A flavor of wild life in the wilderness dis- 
tinguishes the dialect poems that make the first 
part of Mr. Pearson’s attractively-printed book. 
They describe life among the pioneers and 
lumbermen of Michigan, and their pictures are 
vivid, and true to nature. Mr. Pearson has 
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lived among the woodsmen of the northern 
pineries, and he knows well their ways and their 
striking characteristics. “Rough in speech and 
manner,” he says in his preface, “equally ready 
for a fight or a frolic, reckless even to lawless- 
ness, they are, nevertheless,as a rule, hearty, 
whole-souled fellows, loyal in their friendships, 
and possessed of brave and generous impulses.” 
Mr. Pearson makes no effort to idealize their 
characters. His poems describe them as they 
are, living the rough life of the woods, hard and 
coarse at times, but always picturesque and in- 
teresting. Some readers may be startled by 
what seems at first sight an occasional irrev- 
erent handling of sacred things, as, for example, 
in the description of the fight that followed a 
skeptic’s slur on religion, when one of the 
“crew” set out to defend the faith his mother 
“lived and died in,” by pounding the skeptic into 
a swift conversion. As Mr. Pearson describes 
the finish of the “argument ” : — 
** But at last Jack got him under, 
An’ he slugged him onct or twict, 
An’ Bob straightwav acknowledged 
The divinity of Christ ; 
But Jack kep’ reasonin’ with him, 
Till the poor cuss gin a yell, 
An’ allowed he’d been mistaken 
In his views concernin’ hell.’ 
The reader will soon see, however, that there is 
no irreverence on Mr. Peason’s part, and his 
expression is always apt and genuinely humor- 
ous. As a series of vivid pictures of “life 
among the pines” alone, the book is worthy of 
general attention. The last half of the volume 
is made up of poems “In Various Moods,” 
many of which are distinguished by much ten- 
derness and depth of feeling, while others are 
in lighter vein. The best poem in the book, 
perhaps, is “Uncle Jack,” which describes an 
old New England village character in a most 
effective and pathetic way. “A Morning 
Shower” is a dainty word picture. “Life” is 
worth quoting in full, partly as showing the 
author’s life philosophy : — 


LIFE. 
** Dining and sleeping ; 
Laughing and weeping, 
Sighing for some new toy ; 
Loving and hating, 
Wooing and mating, 
Chasing the phantom, Son 


* Losing and winning, 
Praying and sinning, 
Seeking a high =r life; 
Hope and repining, 
Shadow and shining. 
Care, and worry, and strife. 


“ Hoarding and wasting, 
Loitering, hasting, 
Missing the golden mark, 
Praising and flouting, 
Trusting and doubting — 
Taking a leap in the dark.” 


Mr. Pearson’s aptness of phrase is a noticeable 
feature of his work, as, for instance, when he 


speaks of the old farmer sighing for the days 
ruled by a departed housekeeper : — 


“When I cog get upholstered with good, wholesome Graham 
bread, 
An’ meat that wasn’t overdone nor soaked clean thro’ with 
grease, 
An’ good hot gems that wouldn’t weigh a pound or more 
apiece ”’ 
Altogether “ The Prayer Cure in the Pines” is 
a more than ordinarily attractive book. 
W. H. H. 


Tue Boox or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts |. and II. Each, 40 pp. 
Paper, $1.co each. Chicago and San Francisco: The Ban- 
croft Company. 1893. 

“Superb” and “sumptuous” are the two de- 
scriptive adjectives that occur to any one who 
sees the Bancroft “ Book of the Fair,” just as 
“stupendous” and “wonderful” are the two 
adjectives that first come to mind in connection 
with the great Columbian Exposition. Just as 
the Chicago fair has surpassed all previous 
international exhibitions, so this description and 
illustration of it surpasses anything of the kind 
that has been previously undertaken. The work 
complete will consist of twenty-five parts, of 
forty pages each, making in all a work of 1,000 
imperial folio pages, 12x16 inches in size, ele- 
gantly printed on polished plate paper weighing 
165 pounds to the ream. The finished series 
will contain more than 2,000 of the finest illus- 
trations, many of them full-page plates covering 
102 square inches of surface. The text is 
written by Hubert Howe Bancroft, the his- 
torian, and that portion of it included in the 
first two parts is direct, comprehensive, con- 
cise, instructive, and interesting. The work 
begins with a chapter on “ Fairs of the Past,” 
followed by a brief sketch of Chicago as one 
of the wonders of the Columbian Exposition. 
Next comes “The Evolution of the Exposi- 
tion,” with accounts of site, plan, artificers, and 
organization. Then will follow descriptions of 
grounds and surroundings, buildings, interior 
and exterior, exhibits and exhibitors, features of 
the fair, artistic and industrial,—in short, the 
whole great Columbian Exposition fittingly por- 
trayed in text and illustrations for present and 
for future interest. The first two numbers in 
every way fulfil the promise of the projectors of 
the enterprise, and it is evident that the work 
as a whole will be unique, and one in all re- 
spects to be most heartily commended. 

W. H. H. 


Picturesque Hampven, Charles F. Warner, editor; Clifton 
Johnson, art manager. Pat |. — East. With 1,500 illustra- 
tions. 164 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Northampton, Mass. : Pic- 
turesque Publishing Company. 1892. 

Picturrsque Hamppen. Part IT. — West. With 1,500 illus- 
trations. 160 pp. Cloth, $200. Northampton, Mass. : 
Picturesque Publishing Company. 1892. 


Two of the most interesting and attractive 
books relating to New England ever published 
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are “ Picturesque Hampshire,” first issued in 
1890, and “ Picturesque Franklin,” which fol- 
lowed it in 1891. Each is devoted to a county 
in Western Massachusetts, and each is made a 
perennial delight toevery lover of New England 
by more than 1,000 artistic haif-tone pictures — 
for all practical purposes as good as photo- 
graphs—of New England scenery and coun- 
try life. The deserved success of these two 
books has I-d to the publication of two more 
volumes, both devoted to Hampden county. 
Part I. describes and depicts Springfield and 
vicinity, and Part II. Holyoke and vicinity. 
Each part has 1,500 hali-tone pictures, so that 
each volume is in reality a New England pic- 
ture-book, of the most interesting and attractive 
kind. It is impossible to praise too warmly the 
quality of the artistic work. Every picture is a 
gem. Photographs taken by an artist who 
understands not only how to make good nega 
tives, but how to pose his subjects naturally 
and how to pick out picturesque bits for illus- 
tration, are admirably reproduced, and the result 
is a series of pictures of New England in —_ 
day home dress, such as has never been pu 

lished anywhere before. To any one who has 
ever lived in New England these books will be 
a never-failing source of pleasure. Those who 
live in other parts of the country can find in 
books no better means of introduction to every- 
day New England life than in the four volumes 
now included in this series. Twosimilar books 
devoted to “ Picturesque Berkshire” are now 
in preparation. W. H. H. 

CrvitizaTtion’s INFERNO; OR, STUDIES IN THE SocrAL CkL- 

Lar. By B.O. Flower. 237pp. Paper, socents. Boston: 

Arena Publishing Co. 1893. 

Mr. Flower is thoroughly in earnest in point- 
ing out the appalling conditions of life among 
the poor in large cities, and in urging measures 
of relief. “Civilization’s Inferno” describes 
vividly the evil things that exist in modern city 
life, and cannot fail to arouse thoughtful men 
and women to action, by making them realize 
how much want, wretchedness, and degradation 
there is existing at their very doors. 

W. H. H. 
Butts*anp Biunpers. Edited by Marshall Brown. 

Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1893. 

“ The object of this volume,” says Mr. Brown 
in his preface, “is to amuse and to instruct.” 
The book may accomplish the first purpose; 
hardly the second. It is a collection of anec- 
dotes, varying in length from a line to a page, 
that might have graced a Joe Miller joke-book, 
and it may serve now as a ready reference book 
to some worn after-dinner speaker, or uninven- 
tive conversationalist. One may find amuse- 
ment by opening the book at random and read- 
ing for a few minutes; but surely nobody could 
read the volume through. As to instruction: 


304 pp. 





there is no semblance ‘of arrangement in the 
book; the long index is valueless to the 
student; and the editor commits unpardonable 
errors in his English. Moreover, he quotes 
many utterances as blunders that undoubtedly 
were spoken with full consciousness of their 
absurdity, with the cheerful purpose of raising 
a laugh. It is only fair to add that the book 
has been well made by the publishers, and in 
its attractive form may be not only an orna- 
ment to a library table, but a means of joyous 
recreation to callers who have to wait a few 
minutes for their host to appear. F. R. B. 
ENGLAND AND Its Ruters. A concise compendium of the 
history of ~ and its people. By H. Pomeroy Brewster 
and George H. Humphrey. 313 pp. C&th, $1.50. Chi- 

cago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1892. 

“England and Its Rulers” is a chronicle, 
rather than a history. Facts, and names, and 
dates are given in suitable arrangement, and the 
book accordingly forms an excellent outline of 
the history of England, useful for reference or 
as the basis of more extended study. Advan- 
tages would have been gained by printing the 
list of noted persons in each reign and of cabi- 
net officers in smaller type, in half measure, and 
an outline map of the British islands shculd 
have been printed as a frontispiece. In other 
respects the book is strongly and well made, 
like all of S.C. Griggs & Co.’s publications. A 
chronological table of events, a table showing 
the succession to the crown after Queen Vic- 
toria, and a list of English universities and their 
colleges are useful features, while an excellent 
index makes all the information of the book 
accessible. W. H. H. 
Bon-mots oF SypNEY SMITH AND R. Brinsiey SHERIDAN. 

Edited by Walter Jerrold; with grotesques by Aubrey Keards- 

ley. 192pp. Cloth, 75 cents. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

1893. Received from Macmillan & Co. 

The outward appearance of this little book is 
most attractive; for binding, paper, type, and 
presswork are all admirable, and there are ex- 
cellent etched portraits of the two wits whose 
bright sayings are recorded. As is generally 
the case in such works, the editor does not shine 
in comparison with his subjects, and not a few 
of his anecdotes seem hardly worth recording. 
In fact, the thought inevitably comes to the 
reader that Smith’s and Sheridan’s reputations 
as wits must have been based largely on the 
heaviness of their contemporaries, —in other 
words, that they were witty largely by compari- 
son, — for certainly there are hundreds of news- 
paper writers in the United States to-day who 
are writing every day as keen and pungent 
witticisms as any in this book, without having 
even a feeble hope of fame. Still, Mr. Jerrold’s 
collection is worth reading and worth owning. 
Mr. Beardsley’s “grotesques” are cleverly 
drawn, but they might as well be published 
anywhere else, for they do not illustrate. Other 
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volumes in the series dre to include “ Bon-mots 
from Charles Lamb and Douglas Jerrold,” and 
“Bon-mots from Theodore Hook and Samuel 
Foote.” W. H. H. 
Joun AppLeGcate, SuRGEON. 
pp. Paper, s0 cents. St. 

pany. 1893. 

“John Applegate, Surgeon,” is a story written 
with a purpose; it is interesting in spite of that, 
though many readers, doubtless, will recoil from 
the gruesome scenes in which some of the chap- 
ters are laid. The purpose underlying the 
story is twofold: to expose what the author be- 
lieves to be evils in the public hospital system; 
and to reprimand medical practitioners of the 
highest order for worshipping science too 
ardently. Applegate is a renowned surgeon, to 
whom a successful operation is the greatest 
source of joy. He would sacrifice the fee of a 
multi-millionaire for the opportunity to cut up a 
new and dangerous case. He would operate 
upon a moribund patient, and thus, perhaps, 
shorten life, rather than let pass the chance 
of adding some item to medical lore. He isa 
man apparently without heart, who, neverthe- 
less, pursues a persistent courtship with a girl 
who as persistently refuses him because his 
love does not meet her ideal of what love should 
be. The story is somewhat disjointed ; it suf- 
fers, as a story, from the desire of the author to 
express her convictions; it does seem as ifa 
little less sick room and death chamber would 
not have lessened the seriousness of the pur- 
pose ; but the diction is good, and the characters 
are clearly drawn. “John Applegate” will not 
entertain the reader, but it will hold him, and, 
in some instances, perhaps, arouse him, too. 

F. R. B. 
By Edgar 
and Chi- 


By Mary Harriott Norris, 334 
Paul: he Price-McGill Com- 


Mapame Saputra: A Firtu Avenve Srorvy. 
Saltus. 25: pp. Paper, so cents. New York 
cago: F. Tenuyson Neely. :893. 

Mr. Saltus, as was to be expected, deals in 
““Madame Saphira” in the miserable business 
of conjugal infidelity. His work is well done in 
most respects, and several of the chapters in 
the book are powerful, but the everlasting 
cynicism jars the heart, and the use of unknown 
words provokes the intellect. What, for 
instance, does Mr. Saltus mean by “vatic”’? 
It occurs twice in “ Madame Saphira,” and not 
once in Webster’s International, latest edition. 
With all his pessimism, Mr. Saltus is an inter- 
esting writer, and his books are welcome, but 
how much more warm would the greeting be if 
only he wrote in English. F. R. B. 
Tanis, THE SANG-D1GGER. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

pany. 1893. 

“Tanis” is a wild girl of the Virginia moun- 
tains, whose first appearance before the reader 
is in a single loose garment that half conceals 


By Amélie Rives. 187 pp. 
New York: Town Topics Publishing Com- 


her bare legs. Under Mrs. Chanler’s treatment 
she becomes a wonderful creature of goodness 
and self-sacrifice. She struggles against love, 
tries vainly to reform her sweetheart, and dis- 
misses him because he’ will not be good. The 
story is tragic, interesting in spite of its super- 
abundance of dialect, and reveals again the 
author’s clear, if not profound, insight into 
human motives and passions. F. R. B. 

Tue Mvstertes or THe Court oF Napovzon III. By 


Gilbert Augustin Thierry. 319 pp. Paper, 50 cents, 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1892. 


It is well to read “The Mysteries of the 
Court of Napoleon III.,” if for no other reason 
than to get a glimpse of that loyalty to the em- 
pire that still lingers in the French republic. 
Thierry longs for the old days, even while he 
admits, and unhesitatingly exposes, their evils. 
In his preface he says: “I have served that 
empire; I have respected it, thinking it glori- 
ous; I have lamented its fall.””. This loyalty of 
feeling colors the whole story, and gives tothe 
narrative an original and piquantinterest. The 
story itself is powerful, and, fortunately, the un- 
named translators have done their work well. 
The emperor himself is a prominent feature in 
the intrigues that are developed in the narra- 
tion, and students of modern French history 
will recognize easily many real characters, 
thinly disguised by fictitious names. The book, 
evenin paper covers, is handsomely put up, and 
includes several illustrations of unusual merit. 

F. R. B. 


Miss Stuart’s Lecacy. ByMrs. F. A. Steel. 460 pp. 
Cioth, $1.00. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1893. 


Mrs. Steel, following the tendency of con- 
temporary English writers, has laid the scene 
of her story in India. The discovery of this 
fact in the first line of the first chapter is dis- 
appointing to the American reader. We have 
had so much of India, and it seems after all 
such a far away, unreal land, that we dread to 
travel again with hero and heroine through the 
rainy season, and the blinding dust. and the 
torrid atmosphere, and the crowded bazaar, and, 
most tiresome of all, the unpronounceable words 
that will surely adorn the pages, sometimes in 
italics, oftem in unblushing Roman; but let no 
one be frightened at the prospect of these 
terrors in “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.” All the 
color of the Indian romance is there, including 
a host of strange words; but the story is con- 
structed with remarkable skill, it is not “ talky,” 
although a profoundly philosophical conception 
of love and life is expounded in it, and it is 
well written. Here and there are pages which, 
it seems, the author must have written in a 
hurry, probably excited by the tragic interest 
of the events she was depicting; but they do 
not mar the general excellence of the book. It 
is a book to linger over and read again, a book 
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that is refreshing to the jaded novel reader; 
the best novel, in this reader’s opinion, since 
“ The Little Minister.” F. R. B. 
“‘Burrato Bic,” from Prairie to Palace. An authentic 
history of the wild West. By John M. Burke. 275 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1893. 
Although “ Buffalo Bill” during recent years 
has been prominent chiefly as a sort of circus 
proprietor, showing off Indians all around the 
world, he deserves a better biographer than Mr. 
Burke, for in his life on the frontier he was a 
type of an interesting class of men who are 
disappearing now, their services being rendered 
more and more unnecessary by the advance of 
civilization. Mr. Burke knows his subject well, 
but his literary ability is not equal to his task, 
and he has made a book of the sort that will sell 
at the tent door of the * Wild West” show, 
rather than one that fitly describes the interest- 
ing personality and the exciting career of his 
hero. “ Buffalo Bill” got his sobriquet from 
his marked success in killing buffaloes to sup- 
ply fresh meat to the construction parties on 
the Kansas Pacific railway. He lived from boy- 
hood on the plains, passing through every ex- 
perience of Western life, as herder, hunter, 
pony-express rider, stage-driver, wagon-master, 
army scout, and Indian fighter —the living proto- 
type of the fictitious dime-novel hero. As a 
biography Mr. Burke’s book does not do its 
subject justice. Its 1oo illustrations are by far 
the best part of it. A genuine “life” of “ Buffalo 
Bill,” giving his experiences without exaggera- 
tion, describing the exciting times through 
which he lived, and written with literary skill, 
would be both a really important addition to 
literature and unquestionably profitable to its 
publisher. W. H. H. 
Seventy YEARS ON THE Frontier. Alexander Majors’ 
Memoirs. Edited by Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 325 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1893. 
When Mr. Majors’ father took him as a four- 
year-old boy to Missouri in 1818, St. Louis was 
nothing but a trading-post, and it was believed 
that there never would be any white settlements 
between the western borders of Missouri and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains Mr. Majors’ 
reminiscences cover the period from then down 
to the present time. His book is plainly written, 
but as a record of actual experience and obser- 
vation of life on the frontier it possesses value 
and interest, and it is evidently written without 
exaggeration, so that it is true tothe life. A 
number of excellent half-tone illustrations are 
included in the book. W. H. H. 
Soncs or Sunrise Lanps. By Clinton Scollard. 118 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1892. 
Mr. Scollard’s “songs of sunrise lands ” are 
an epitome of the orient, picturing Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, the Aegean, and modern Greece, 
as seen with a poet’s eye. Their finish is 








admirable; and while there is not a really great 
poem in the little book, there are many which 
will interest the reader, and none which fall 
below mediocrity. W. H. H. 
Unper Summer Skies. By Clinton Scollard. 290 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 
Each new traveller looks upon foreign coun- 
tries from a different point of view. and so 
alone can one book of travel differ from another. 
Mr. Scollard’s point of view is that of a poet, 
and he gives us broadly-sketched outlines of 
interesting scenes without going very deeply into 
anything, or trying to do more than give a pic- 
ture here and there. Most of the book is de- 
voted to oriental countries, and to the return 
through Italy and Switzerland. The final chap- 
ters describe Bermuda life. There are some 
well-drawn illustrations by Margaret Landers 
Randolph, but the reader is left to fit titles to 
them himself, as best he may. W. H. H. 
Four Centuries Arter; or, How I Discoverep Evropr. 
ge Holt. 34: pp. Cloth. New York: Brentano’s. 
“Four Centuries After” differs from most 
books of European travel in that the author 
designedly makes his own personality quite as 
prominent as the people and the places that he 
visits, and tries all the time to be as humorous 
as he can. Some of the humor is entertaining, 
and some is not, but, on the whole, the book is 
an amusing one —and more or less instructive, 
too. It is handsomely printed and tastefully 
bound. W. H. H. 
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(The publisher of Toe Write will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
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Mark Twain anp His Recent Works. Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Forum (50 c.) for August. 

Aw Instpge View or Dairy JourNALIsM. Journalism asa 
Career — J. W. Keller; Do Newspapers Now Give the News? 
— John Gilmer Speed; A Word to the Critics of Newspapers — 
C. R. Miller. Forum (50 c. ) for August. 

Tue PutcosopHers’ Came ( Emerson, Agassiz, and Lowell 
in the Adirondacks). W. J. Stillman. Century (35 c.) for 
August. 

AvpeHonse Daupet at Home. With illustrations. Marie 
Adelaide Belloc. Jdler (25 c.) for August. 

My First Book. With illustrations. I. Zangwill. /dler 
(25 c ) for August. 

Henry Drummonv. With portrait. Howard A. Bridgman. 
New England Magazine (25 c. ) for August. 

Tue SuPERMUNDANE IN Fiction. W.H. Babcock. Lip- 
pincott’s (25 c. ) for August. 

Frances CamMpBe_t SpARHAWK. With portrait. Bostom 
Weekly Journalist ( 10 c. ) for August 3. 
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Tue News Epitor — Evropean Ipeas or News. Julius 
Chambers. Boston Weekly Journalist (10 c. ) for August 10. 

B. O. FLower (editor of the Avena). With portrait. Bos- 
ton Weekly Journalist (10 c. ) for August 24. 

Genera Lew WaLtace. With portrait. Harper's Weekly 
for August 19. 

Epcar Satrtus. Portrait. 
Weekly (10 c. ) for August 24. 

Mrs. EpitH Sessions Tupper. With portrait. 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly (10 c. ) for August 31. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc. Portrait. Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Weekly (10 c.) for August 31. 

Tue Pustisninc Business as A Fretp ror Co_itece Men. 
Justin Harvey Smith. Reprinted from Dartmouth Literary 
Monthly in Publishers’ Weekly for September 9. 

Reuicious Beviers or Aurnors. John Habberton. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 10 c. ) for September. 

Tue Letters or James Russect Lower. Charles Eliot 
Norton. Harper's Monthly (35 c. ) for September. 

Tue Brain or Women. Professor Ludwig Buchner. Re- 
printed from Mew Review in Eclectic ( 45 c. ) for September. 

Henrik Ipsen as A LANDSCAPE Painter. With illustra- 
tions. George Holst. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
September. 

Wicitam James STILLMAN. With portrait. 
Garrison. Century (35 c.) for September. 

Tue Autor or “ Ropinson Crusor.”” With illustrations. 
M. O. W. Oliphant. Century (35 c. ) for September. 

Ortcin of Literary Forms. Charles Letourneau. 
lar Science Monthly ( 50 c. ) for September. 

Picknickinc witx W. D. Hower ts. 
Harper's Bazar (10 c. ) for September 2. 

A Home Lisrary. Harfer's Bazar (10 c.) for Septem- 
ber 16. 

Captain Cuarves MclItvaine (“ Tobe Hodge”’ ). 
trait. Harper s Bazar for September 23. 

Tue New York Heratp anv Its New Home. 
illustrations. James Creelman. 
for September 2. 

Reminiscences oF WitttAM MAkKepsace THACKERAY. 
Francis St. John Thackeray. Reprinted from Temple Bar in 
Littell’ s Living Age (18 c. ) for September 2. 

Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. With 
Graphic (10 c. ) for September 2. 

EvGene Fistp. With portrait. 
for September 16. 

Opie Reap. With portrait. 
September 30. 

Joun Brispen WALKER (editor of the Cosmofolitan ). 
portrait. New York Journalist (10 c. ) for September 9. 
FormuLas oF Rejection Usep sy MAaAGaAzINes. 

York Journalist ( 10 c. ) for September 9. 

Our Grapuic Humorists. Linley Sanbourne. With illus- 
trations. M. H. Spielmann. Magazine of Art (35 c.) for 
September. 
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With 
Harper's Weekly (10 ©.) 


portrait. Chicago 
Chicago Graphic (10 c. ) 
Chicago Graphic (10 c. ) for 
With 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce “ Authors and 
Their Public in Ancient Times,” by George 
Haven Putnam, —a sketch of literary conditions, 
and of the relations with the public of literary 


producers, from the earliest times to the inven- 
tion of printing, in 1450. 


THE WRITER. 


The Fournalist, New York, began its eigh- 
teenth volume with the number for September 
16. The paper is indispensable to any one who 
desires to keep informed regarding newspaper 
work and newspaper workers. 


Miss Harriet Monroe, who wrote the World’s 
Fair ode, has brought suit for $25,000 damages 
against the Mew York World, which printed it 
in advance of its delivery, without authority, 
and also printed an alleged likeness and biog- 
raphy of Miss Monroe, each of which she con- 
siders ground for action. She alleges that, 
after the copy had been stolen, her agent 
warned the World against using it, and 
received this reply: “ We will take our chances 
on it. Explain to her that the World could 
not miss an opportunity to give the public such 
a grand poem.” Miss Monroe claims that by 
the premature publication she lost her copy- 
right and various other advantages. 


The Century Company has bought wellnigh 
the complete literary “ out-put ” of Mark Twain 
during his year of residence abroad, and both 
the Century and St. Nicholas will have serial 
stories by this popular humorist among the at- 
tractions of the new year. 


In Scribner's for October, under the title, 
“The Man of Letters as a Man of Business,” 
Mr. Howells discusses with perfect frankness 
the whole relation of literature to business, 
especially the relations of the writer with the 
editor and the publisher. 

Stone & Kimball (Cambridge and Chicago ) 
announce “The Holy Cross,” Eugene Field’s 
new book of “Profitable Tales”; “ Prairie 
Songs,” Hamlin Garland’s first book of verse ; 
and a new edition of Hamlin Garland’s “ Main 
Travelled Roads,” for which Mr. Howells is 
writing an introduction. 


The business of the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, which was wrecked recently, 
has been reorganized. A company entitled the 
Cassell Publishing Company has been formed 
under the laws of New Jersey with a capital of 
$250,000, the trustees being W. F. Mercheron, 
E. A. Archer, and S. F. Walker. 

A new novel by Miss Mary Wilkins will 
begin to appear in January in Harfer’s 
Weekly. 





